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A Magazine of Verse 


FEBRUARY 1928 


LOST CITY 


W* shall build it again though it caves in, 
And the ramparts fall where the moss is, 

And the draw-bridge no horseman crosses 

Lets the dusk and the wind and the waves in. 


We shall build it with hills and with hollows, 
And small slopes where vineyards are sprawling, 
And a wall that crumbles in falling, 

And a river nobody follows. 

Through the gateways we'll see to the centre 
Where fountains are playing, and flowers 

Run a flame up the twilit towers 


Of the city we never shall enter. 
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And the wind will die down in the streamers, 
And the spires will fall with the night-fall; 
But a door will open—a light fall 

On a street that is peopled with dreamers. 


DISCUS-THROWER 


Snatch the sun for discus. Stand 
With a ball of fire in your hand. 

Let the rhythm of your muscles flow. 
Test your strength—let the sun go. 

I have done it. I know 

Space and substance that ignite 
Color of fire, color of light, 

May be turned into the gold 

Of a discus that you hold. 

May be small and flat and cold. 


Spring this year will soon be fairer 

When the rose as banner-bearer 

Rides the wind and interlaces 

Blossoms on a bloom of faces. 

Spring will hold her annual races. 

In the silver space that’s threaded 
Through the crowd, !’ll move bare-headed; 
Know as mine, and yet observe 

The pliant sinew, and the nerve 
Suspended in a chiselled curve; 
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Feel my shoulder arch and lower 
The taut hand of the discus-thrower. 


And what if I shall never fling 

Another discus? Still I’ll bring 

A gesture fitting for the spring. 

Nor droop, when winds blow fast and faster, 
The shoulders held like alabaster. 


SURF-BOARDING 


Our palms are wet, our fingers clinging 

Like sea-weed. I hear you singing, 

As over waves, from crest to crest, 

With fear a sickle in our breast, 

With fear a whistling in our mouth, 

We turn the surf-board south-east . . . south! 
We shift our weight and slide and pass 

Like shadows gliding over glass. 

We stretch our bodies taut like sails, 

Until our icy fingernails 

Press on our palms; and we are plunging 

Into the surf, and upward lunging, 
Until our mouths gape open, wet, 

And spray gleams on our lips like sweat. 


And overhead a wave like thunder 
Turns the board. And we go under! 
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FALL OF RAIN 


Flowers now are plainer that before were plain. 
After this sibilant rain 

Has washed each petal, petals separate and shine 
On each brightly shining vine. 


Flowers that were sweet are sweeter now this shower 
Separates a flower from a flower, 

Now that wind instead of mingling sweetness blows 
The smell of lily and of rose. 


Soon my eyes will dream you here—you who make me see, 
Moving in this clarity, 

Every trembling leaf and flower, and above my unbeliet 
Trembling every flower and leaf. 


AUGUST CHILD 


She would watch a butterfly 
Yellow-filmed against the sun, 
Blue against the sky. 


She would keep the broken wings— 


There were gold ones, there was one 
Brown with scarlet rings. 


And no matter if the heat 
Ran like flame upon the land, 
She was there, and sweet. 
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Color moving, color drifting 

Was her yellow dress. Her hand 
Was color lifting. 

With the sky more blue than blue, 
She was more and less than true, 
Who was always more than fair 
Butterflied upon the air. 


FLIGHT OF FEET 


Now that the morning glistens, and my daughter 
Raises a hand in challenge, and the narrow 
Flight of her feet, like pebbles skimming water— 
Now that the river drops a silver arrow 


I shall be swift to follow, as the swifter 
Shadows of clouds that she has sought to race; 
And when we reach the river I shall lift her, 
And she shall see her own enchanted face. 


MATERNITY 


Muscle slides like a fish 
Under my skin. It is hard, 
It will do as I wish. 


The tissue of my brain 
Is silvered by bravery, 
Tempered by pain. 
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What danger I find 
Strengthens my body. 
None shall say that my mind has flinched. 


Only I 

Know my weakness. 
Only I hear the cry 

I cannot meet or avert. 


My heart is broken before you are hurt. 


GODIVA 


Godiva, lovely lady, went a-riding 

Upon a foam-white horse with hoofs high-pointed 
And silver mane, and harness crystal-jointed. 
Godiva’s hand was light and scarcely guiding 
The blowing reins, so firmly did she sit 

And move in rhythm to her horse’s wheeling. 
Her touch was soft as froth upon the bit. 


Godiva, lovely lady, half-concealing 

Your breasts, your thighs that with the horse’s frightening 
Hug to his flanks as white as they and bare, 

While in and out and through your cloud of hair 

Your body bends, your body breaks like lightning 
Godiva, come again and we shall meet you, 

And unlatch doors and open windows wider, 

And fling a banner out to greet you 

Godiva, lovely lady, dim white rider. 
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YOUNG GIRL 


Seeing the white tower of her throat 
Where songs might spiral and might spill, 
Or ripple smoothly out and float 

Like water blowing down a hill; 


Seeing her arms, the way she stands 
So scornfully with hands on hips, 

As though she would survey the lands 
She fashioned with her fingertips; 


Seeing her standing poised and still, 
She is articulate as the spring: 
She makes the lands she does not till, 


The songs she cannot sing. 


BRIDE 


Be now the bride of Death. Through portals where 
The moon glides, glide on moonlit air. 

Lift up your tired smile: 

This is not night, but an aisle 


Down which your feet were meant to go. 


Here are faces, row on row, 
Waiting for your face. 


You are music in a place 


Of song. Move slowly, let the candles press 
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Petals of light on your dress; 
Let a silver rose 
Open where your fingers close. 


And when you reach the altar, like a plume 
Bend your pale head to the groom. 


Is it Death at your side? . 
You are no less a bride. 


DOG OVER SNOW 


The greyhound skims the boulevard. 

The night comes down. The lamps are lit. 
The snow is starred. 

A silver bit 

Is pencilled on a passing horse. 

Now dimly, as the twilight dims 

Crossing his course, 

The greyhound skims. 


And winter, going, does not go; 
And nights, in passing, still leave night 
And over the snow 


A dog in flight. 
STILL-HUN1 


Call it an impasse. Let your eyes 
Shut out their vistas. Turn 
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And hide in smoke the thing you burn; 
Or with the old primordial cries 

Let us move forward. Rend the rose 
Upon the vine, and sunder 

Leaves that are ambush. Pass under. 


Branches we part will quickly close. 


Now dusk is rounded like a bell. 
Dusk wavers now and flows 

Green to the centre, and the centre glows. 
We are the binders and the spell, 

We are the proud ones lunging deeper 
Narrowly into a darkness where 

The tiger-lily blooms upon the air, 
And on the earth a monstrous sleeper 
Lowers a last enchanted head. 

And we are lost who wanted blinding; 
Are hunters finding 


A kill that is 


long time dead. 


FABLE 


Here are two poplars leaning on a brook; 
And if a girl, walking between the two, 
Narcissus-like, should look 

And find her face, reflected, growing 
Flower-like where leaves were blowing, 
And find her face come sharply through 
Che dusk of leaves as flowers do; 
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And if I were that girl, and if I stood 

Watching my sun-drenched hair, my haloed brow 
Watching as that girl would— 

And suddenly you called my name, 

I who was flower and flame, 

Flower and flame and a swaying bough, 

Would be nothing—as I am now. 


BELFRY 


If then, my beloved, I should call your hair 
The dusk, your words the stair 

Up which I reach a sunlit orifice; 

And if your hands were there 

Drowsy as pigeons, and your lips inlaying 
Crimson shafts where light was spraying— 
Oh, if I reached a high small room like this, 


Transported there, from musing on your grace 
Of body, and of face: 

Still I could find no colored apertures, 

No far enchanted place, 

Were other lips than yours touching your words, 
Were other hands lifting like birds, 

Were other hands, were other lips than yours 


Marion Strobel 
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FESTIVITIES 
THE PARTY 


And first I asked a child with long straight hair, 

A voice that was a mere light breath, a wise 

Believing face, and brave appraising eyes. 

I was certain the other guests would want her there. 

She would remember things the rest forgot. 

I invited a boy, on the car—or a man—not 

So young in his mouth as in eyes of sensitive laughter, 

Candid in fun, their sympathy sparkling after, 

And a hand instinctively courteous in deed, 

Reaching in quiet easy response to need. 

And a woman I loved on sight, an older one 

With soft hair stacked on patrician head, her glance 

Witnessing how the spirit had staked a chance 

Against hard odds of life and age, and won. 

And a man whose face I did not see at all; 

I asked him because he shrugged off crowded places 

And strolled to a pansy bed, as at their call, 

Standing engrossed in the wee imperious faces. 

I found a girl, whose face would glow in the hour 

When the room turned dusk, would poise like a proud 
white flower; 

And another beautiful girl, voice soft, eyes brown. 

Finally, I asked a stranger with hair of gold, 

Who strode bare-headed in rain. He would like to be told 

Of how the storms came marching over the town, 
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I knew; for he shared his frolic with gaze so merry. 

In crowds of blurring faces, there were just these few 
I could ask, who wouldn’t say, ‘How extraordinary!” 
All the week I had fun finding the ones who would do. 


They came at the time when twilight softened glances. 
A rain charged over the trees, slanting lances. 

“No,” said the friend of the rain, “an artist’s hand 
Smudging the harsh lines out, obliterating 

Jagged angles.” Into our voiceless waiting 

The wonder of a rainbow grew and spanned 

The city’s hills. The little girl found words: 

“The wet roofs in the trees are like a chain 

Of lakes! And hear the rainbow songs of birds!”’ 

All of them stayed late, long after the rain 

Had ceased. The tea was good, and the talk sincere. 
They had gone, when someone turned on a gentle light; 
And they’d had a pleasant time. “Not lonesome, dear?” 
The city was deep in darkness. ‘‘Not tonight!” 


CROSSING THE RANGE 


As we went riding over the earth 

The little hills skipped forward to meet us. 
The taller ones laughed with welcoming mirth, 
Challenged us merrily, to defeat us; 

And the youngest and tallest mountain of all 
Jumped in our path, his gay head high, 
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Pretended to threaten with jocular call, 
“You can’t get by, can’t get by! 
I won’t let you by; so what will you do?” 


But the wind in the pine trees chuckled, “Try! 
And we made him pant as the swift sport grew. 


He dodged in front when we circled about, 
He blocked our path till we couldn’t get past; 
We flung our defiance back to his shout. 

As we leap-frogged over his back at last, 
Something behind a tree cheered, “Hip, 
Hip-hip-hooray! Hip-hip-hooray!” 

The brook and the road played crack-the-whip 
And romped at cross-tag all the day; 

For all the world was keen for a game. 

And the gay little hills ran quite a way 
Behind us, shouting, “We're glad you came!” 


INTERIM 


“And now,” I said to Billy, “when you learn 
That speech by heart, you’ll know just where the battle 
Of Gettysburg was fought.” 
The fragile fern 
Stood unafraid in meadows where the cattle 
Were grazing, and the honeysuckle trailed 
Its sweetness over the old stones of a wall. 
Somehow the little futile cannon failed 
To frighten a flock of quaint-eyed doves away 
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From where one perched upon a cannon ball 
And others walked (the blue doves and the gray) 
With delicate steps through grass and fragrant clover. 
Beyond a fence the disciplined ranks of corn 
Were all at peace. 
“You know that I was born,” 
Said Billy, “before the Civil War was over.” 
The dreams in his eyes were very kind and gay. 


I hid my start. ‘“‘You mean the World War, dear. 
The Civil War was rather long ago. 
I think you study it in school this year.”’ 


“T meant the World War then,” he said. ‘“‘ You know, 
It’s hard to keep so many old wars clear. 
Oh, look!’ he gave his eager hands a clap 

g I 


The trees that saw it all touched leaves above 
A bronze memorial figure; on the cap 
Of the motionless soldier lad, one white still dove! 


HALF-HEARD 


When Grief had passed some distance, I heard him singing; 
And the words of his song were far away and dim 

And in a sad strange language, like a ringing 

Of bells beyond a hill, or like a hymn 

A tired mother sings at dark. And I 

Was glad that Grief had found a little song 
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At last, in place of the inarticulate, dry 

And awful sobbing that held him dumb so long. 

But oh, I wanted his words to come back clear 

And tell me what it was he learned or planned; 

I wished that the song had come while Grief was near, 
And all in a tongue that I could understand. 


For ‘“‘Love” was the only word I heard him sing, 
“Love” and (far, far!) “perfect through suffering.” 
‘a g 


Ruth Evelyn Henderson 


SOON AT LAST 


Soon at last my sighs and moans 
Will untangle from my bones. 
Teinemented in my flesh, 

Vanity will flee its mesh. 


I shall be, with things that pass, 
As anonymous as grass; 

Deep, and unseduced by sun, 

I shall feed oblivion. 


Garrulous too long, I must 
Learn the brevity of dust; 
While the moaning of a tree 
Will be all my elegy. 
Louts Ginsberg 
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NORSE-IMMIGRANT BALLADS 
MY MOTHER’S MOTHER SPEAKS 


It will be the death of you 
As it was my daughter’s, 
Away from the sea, 

Away from deep waters. 


How can you love a farmer 
Who milks the cows, 

Who feeds the horse and hens 
And nurses the sows. 


You should love a fisherman 
With salt sprays on his lips, 
Whose eyes are blue and narrow 
From watching the ships. 


You should love a fisherman 
The land cannot hold, 

Who loves the wild sea 

As a hoarder loves gold. 


Your eyes will go dry 
As the prairie sod, 
Watching your man 
Sit and nod 


Borghild Lee 


All through the winter 
Behind a closed door; 
You will remember 

As never before 


Across the wild moor 
The wind sharp as pain 
The sea will call you 


Again and again. 


The sea claims her own— 
Daughter of my daughter, 
What are you doing 

Away from water? 


What are you doing 
With a farmer by your side, 
You who should be 
A fisherman’s bride! 


NEWCOMER RAGNA 
“T ban a newcomer!”’ 
Ragna said, 

When she came to work 
For board and bed. 
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Ragna was big and broad 
As her smile, 

With much of sense 

And little of style. 


She rolled up her sleeves, 
And far in the night 
Ragna said, 


"99 


“This house ban a sight 


Knut had been baching 
Near three years— 

She cleaned the ceiling, 
She cleaned the stairs. 


She smiled at Knut 
With her blue eyes— 
She baked him bread, 
She baked him pies. 


He heard her sing 

In their mother-tongue. 
The months went by, 
And it wasn’t long 


Before he said, 

“T ain’t got much 

To offer a woman, 
But cattle and such!” 
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Ragna laughed: 
“We'll get more; 

I ban use’ to work— 
I done it before!”’ 


Together they grubbed 
And cleared the land, 
Newcomer Ragna 

And Knut Grand. 


They built a south wing 
On to the house, 

For Ingrid and Kari 
And Karsten and Klaus. 


They built to the north 
For Hjalmar and Jans, 
For Nora and Thora 

And Harald and Hans. 


The grain stood high 
“Ragna,” said Knut, 
“Get a new hat 
And a Sunday suit!”’ 
Borghil 1 Lee 
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CRUEL FELLOWSHIP 


A dead lad walks my ways with me, 
Whatever ways I go— 

Close as my shadow, and as still, 
That men may never know, 


That other men may never guess 
The comradeship we keep, 

How we together face the dawn, 
Together try to sleep. 


And when the dusk comes tumbling down 
Across the village street, 

Before the fireplace in my room 

He snuggles at my feet. 


With boyish tales he fills my ear, 
With other things beside; 
Torments me with the gallant dreams 


He had—before he died. 


He brings to me forgotten lore 
Of youthful sports he played; 
Of fights he lost, of games he won; 


How once he loved a maid. 


He loved a girl—that joy I killed, 
Like others slain before; 

He would not hurt me, yet he rests 
That corpse within my door. 
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He lays her body at my feet, 

He kneels, he kisses her; 

Then looks at me with pain-swept eyes— 
At me, the murderer. 


The vision dies—I quench the light, 
And trembling crawl to bed; 

But not to sleep, because I know 
He’s there beside me, dead. 


Tom Freeman 
THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER 


Under the bombazine impressed 

In clumsy gesture on her soul, 

Is something that will soon betray 
And turn to scorn the sober whole. 


In the staid traffic of her day 

She gasps to feel a changeling start 
And, free as summer lightning, shake 
A wild high giggle in her heart. 


Then bedroom smirk of ugly mirth, 
And naked squatting of the ape, 
Foretell how all that has been she 
Will gambol from its decent shape, 


The voice squall out, the blameless pen 
Suddenly scrawl awry, and then 
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TWO POEMS 


THE REJECTED LOVER: A BLOCK OF IMAGES 


With an inaccessible whisper of its impressionless wave- 
lips, 

night, mist elixir of earth—released from its firm grain 

and rising like an impalpable sea, drifting through the 
street-widths 

the sentenced legendary interim imposed by the moon 

before its ascension to the liberating, vast immersion of 
sky-spaces— 

slyly kisses the windows of the stolid houses 

into a betrayal of deft secrets, 

but their only response 

is a dark meaningless smile. 


THE DELUSION 


Impassive minnows in swift consistent order 

slide sleekly sure through supple sheets 

of dark water, and only pause momently when fireflies, 
posed unseen, emerge to incise the too fine 

palpable gloom with their sudden-poised and dropped 
connotations of minute vivid noons. 


But one minnow more than pauses, deserts 
the knotted shoal for one strident plunge 
into the cube of suffocating air wherein shines 
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a firefly’s brief glow—and having warmed 
himself in it, falls, passively content, 
to await a gasping destruction on the cool grass. 


Pauline Leader 


STILL 


I am quiet as the dim-lit room, 

Empty now, where the curtained door 

Sways gently, whence you went a moment past. 
There are small stirrings in the further hall 
And in another moment you will come, 
Speaking softly, part of the room’s peace. 


Without, white twilight of the falling snow 
Drifts and deepens, blunting small crevices 
Of tree and ground. In unwistful solitude 
The dark trees stand, proud and passive, whitening, 
While around me the clouded twilight gathers slowly, 
Drifting deep in the corners of the room; 
And the great spider spins his web of dusk, 
Meshing it white and thick about the house, 
Cocoon-wise—deep and thick about the room, 
Blunting the corners, dulling the wall’s quick drop, 
Deep and close about me, smoothing the restless 
Dartings of my mind to quietness. 

Mary Russell 
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PSALM 


Yours is the beauty that walks long meadows at nightfall, 
where the dew comes in white sheets, 

the beauty that roams the far sea-beaches, where no ships 
land. 


The curves of your body are as beautiful a white foxes, 
prowling a moon-lit lake shore; 

and your restless limbs, as white streaks of the moonlight, 
soft, as if through the fir trees; 

and your breasts, as mountains heavily snow-laden. 


Your fingers are as beautiful as white tapers, faint is: a 
cathedral at evening, pale and pink-tipped; 

your eyes as quiet stars, appearing betweenstorm-clouds, 
heavy with solitude, washed clear by their passage; 

and your words as white snow, rushing immaculately down 
the black pyramid of the night; 

and your deeds as great voices. 


Your life is a broad sea, moving under the sun and the 
moon, and under many stars; 

and the ships that cross it are your lovers, and their cross 
ing marks a white furrow, which passes away and 
leaves silence. 


Yea! and you, too, shall pass and leave silence, being one 
with all beauty that dies. 
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Yet in vain, for those who knew not and saw not your 
beauty . 

are the sun and the moon and the many stars upon the 
great waters forever, 


and the surf of the sea upon the beaches forever. 


And white foxes prowling by lakes in blue dawns, and 
white mountains under the moonlight, white stars 
and white tapers, and white snow falling, 

shall pass unnoticed forever. 


Fo An Hyde Preston 


ON A HILL 


Lapis, ivory, and jade 

These were her treasure. 
Earth, what can she wear now, 
Lying so still? 


Star-grass and anemone 
And soft green mosses 
Shall be her dowry when 
Spring climbs the hill. 


Marion Francis Brown 
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EARTH GROWS OLD 


Soundless she turns on poles of crystaline 

And ancient ice, where steadfastly she’s grown, 
Leaf-garmented and wrapped in living green 
That merges in the agate veins of stone. 
Wearied with fruitful years, she, in a way 
That planets have, essays a knowing smile, 
Not to be thought too old for many a day 
Death’s all the kinder if he waits awhile. 


She watches the uncoiling of the stars 
That whet their blades against the firmament. 
Impervious to unsheathed scimitars, 
She peers against the blinded night. Intent 
She listens, while the waters rush to meet 
Eternity about her ice-bound feet. 

Audrey Wurdemann 





TO A POET LONG DEAD 


If I could take your hand, or touch the sleeve 
Of your most threadbare coat; if I could hear 
One word from lips that now are still, that grieve 
For no dark love, no hungry hope, no fear; 
If only I could see your sad sharp face 
One moment glimmering through the misty night, 
Or watch you idly smooth the ruffled lace 
About your throat with fingers long and white; 
If I could know how well or ill you fared; 
If, for a certainty, | knew your name, 
Or hers of whom you sang—the autumn-haired 
Dark lady who forever shares your fame— 
I could renounce all other alchemy, 
Content at last with one identity. 

Edwin Lewis Peterson 
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LITANY OF UNREST 


In primal marriage 

Earth lay with the fierce sun, 

And within her, monstrous, fertile 
Life was begun. 

Life came forth from her 

In prodigal birth; 

Swarming, incalculable, came forth 
The children of earth, 

And found their places 

And lived according to their need, 
Whole, complete, unaspiring— 

Until the last-born was freed 

From the great womb, naked and small 
With tall bones easy to break: 

He was set apart 

By an impalpable ache. 

For his belly’s hunger he found food, 
For his heart’s hunger, a mate; 

He ate flesh and he lay with woman 
But he was not satiate. 


Nights, he lay on the earth, 
Cold, drowned in a flood 

Of cold sharp stars; 
Unsleeping incomprehensible 
Agony in his blood. 
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Mornings he rose 

With an ache in his hands, 

An ache in his eyes, 

A thirst 

Not like the first, the flesh’s thirst; 
Beauty not yet a word, 

God a name still unheard, 

But only a thirst. 


Man was not yet wise. 


A nameless Voice cried, ‘Make! 
Your fate it is to build, 

To sing and build and break.” 
His blood roared like flame, 

His ache 

Filled the world; 

From the four corners of space 
Wonder unfurled. 

A Voice without name 

Cried: ‘‘ Yours to break and build! 
Give birth to your yearning, 
Let it flower 

And you shall be filled, 


Fed, nourished at root.” 


Alone among all things created 
Man went his way, 

With hunger strangely mated 
To bring forth strange fruit. 
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To build and break and build, 

To carve, to dance his torment 

Into rhythm; press 

Song from anguish; wring 

From struggle its sharp and perishing loveliness; 

To strive and starve and seek, 
Tread where no creature had trod 

(Calling his yearning Beauty, 

Calling his unfulfilment God): 

In hope and doubt to thresh 

Promise of the Infinite 

From earthbound flesh; 
With aching throat to cry, 

And find it song, and find it good; 

With aching hands 
Mold beauty out of mud. 


Now he has mixed his body, 
Mixed his blood and his bone 
With the stuff of altars and temples, 
With mysteriously contrived stone 
Of pyramids. He has burnt 

His flesh; he has ground his heart 
For the hearts of his gods; 

His sweat is the blood of art. 

He has built cities 

Of his torment; from his pains 
Minted coin of fantastic worth. 
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Yet the ache remains. 

The yearning and the ache grow 
The more he may build; 

His hands and his eyes are full, 
But he is not filled. 

Man is more hungry now 

Than ever in the youth of his need, 
When God was an ache 

And Beauty in the seed. 


Then, he piled rock on rock, 
He sent up stone 

And supplicating hands 

To gods born 

Of starvation’s lean demands. 
Then, his altars were low, 
His temple (a stone prayer) 
Sat low on the earth, 

For God was near, was there 
In the near field, 

In the immediate sky 

Above his field; and hands, 
Be they flesh or stone, 

Need not reach very high. 


Now, Beauty is far. 
Never has man built so high 
His stone and supplicating hands 
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Towards a receding sky; 
Never has man trod 
Such strange and desperate ways 
Towards a receding God. 
Now, he cries his ache 

In concrete; steel 

Must voice his yearning, 
Wheel in cunning wheel 
Allay his ageless thirst; 
His endless quest 

Has intricate metal wings 
That reach no goal 

In his far lonely soul, 
And weave no rest 

For his tormented breast. 


So it must always be: 

Man shall break and build, 
He shall cry his hunger in prayer, 
In song and iron and stone, 
But never be filled. 

Te shall have conquest over 
Earth and sea and air, 

But never over himself, 
Never over his own 

Aching insatiate soul 
Till he is sealed and stilled 
In final sleep. 
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Though he has sown 

He shall reap 

Only hunger, more hunger, hunger again, 
And hunger’s fruit which is Beauty, 

And Beauty’s pain. 


Elsa Gidlow 
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COMMENT 


FACTORS AND FORMULAE 


HE handling of great masses of “poetry” in the 
aggregate is a harrowing experience. One has the im- 
pression that he is treading on the raw stuff of human souls. 
There is nothing that comes nearer the inner core of a man 
than his poetry because it represents himself as he would 
wish to be, and projects his purposes and emotions 
idealized upon a silver screen. The cruel disparity between 
the physical poet and his mental output is a phenomenon 
familiar to all who have known genius embodied. The 
initiate feels no astonishment at a fat old lady who writes 
the delicate love lyrics of a seventeen-year-old; indeed, the 
girl of seventeen is often far too busy with the real romance 
to bother about putting it down on paper. The sallow 
round-shouldered young man chants a twelve-page heroic 
in the first person; and we must not smile, because it is a 
truer image of the man than our eyesight can give us. 
Under this daily deluge of unburdenings and outcries an 
editor must sit, impersonal and unmoved like a priest in 
the confessional, and denounce or absolve solely on the 
merits of the poem itself. There is no use arguing that a 
poem has integrity because it springs from a “true ex- 
perience”’ or a sincere emotion. What trick it is that gives 
a poem its magic is closely akin to the flair that puts a 
vaudeville act “across.” In the days when troubadours 
sang about the hearth, the nameless spark must have 
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seemed divine indeed; given at the whim of the gods, and 
no one more astonished than the poet when the applause 
burst forth. We have all had this thrilling visitation, at 
least all of us who have written poems. It comes, no 
doubt, from some obscure area of the cerebral protoplasm, 
but it might as well come from the blue sky. It uplifts us, 
but whether or not it will uplift our readers depends upon 
the very commonplace and practical factor of technique. 
The vision is one thing, the medium is quite another. 
Recently a disheartening number of professors have writ- 
ten volumes on the ingredients of poetry. They have 
things all reduced so nicely to formulae that it seems heresy 
to dispute them. Only Spengler, who is a historian and not 
a critic, would leave much to that dark substratum, the 
racial mind, and would allow for the romance of chance in 
the individual artists. Even Professor Low es, W hose R ad 
to Xanadu is the most romantic of the lot, is obsessed with 
the idea that division and redivision will solve it all. It is 
like solving the secret of the universe by finding the com- 
ponent parts of an atom, or explaining time by taking to 
pieces the works of a watch, whose shining and intermesh- 
ing parts are often so hard to put back together. So much 
of Captain Shelvocke, so much of Bartram’s Travels, so 
much of the moonlight at Nether Stowey, and “Aha!” says 
Professor Lowes, “‘we have The Ancient Mariner.” Well of 
course, aha!, we haven’t. There is something in the poem 
that Coleridge received with shaking hands from the 


clouds on Sinai. 
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Here is where that dull thing called education comes in. 
Anyone who hopes to be a poet cannot accomplish it by 
mere training, but on the other hand there are very few 
who can accomplish anything without. A poet’s ear must 
be tuned up like the ear of a musician, to catch the slightest 
discord, if he is to be a perfect medium for the message he 
wishes to impart. The whole world acknowledges the 
years of arduous practice and effort that go into the mak- 
ing of a pianist, a doctor, a lawyer, an engineer. But with 
poetry, they say, how different! Pencils and paper are 
cheap and emotions are always to be had. The English 
language is a ready vehicle, so why not be a poet? Pro- 
ceeding on this basis, and knowing too well the pangs with 
which their effusions were made, they feel a personal 
affront when the mail brings back their offerings. It is as 
if they themselves had been rejected again and again by a 
world that would not hear. Perhaps if they knew the hard 
labor that goes into the rearing of a good poet they would 
turn back with relief to silence. 

And how is a poet to know what path to follow on his up 
ward climb? Perhaps his state has a “Poet Laureate” who 
seems to have attained the maximum of attention and 
publicity for his efforts. Shall the young poet turn away 
from all this applause which is the very bread by which he 
lives? Shall he forsake the easy audience of the “column 
poets” for the uncertain chance of publication in hyper 
critical magazines? Shall he even forego publication until 
he has reached his goal? 
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The answer to this is in the poet himself. If he feels that 
keen inner response to the music and rhythm of words 
which he must have to succeed, something within him will 
reject the false gods, and will urge him along the straight 
and narrow way of true achievement. F. N.N. 


READING ALOUD 


Henry W. Nevinson’s article on How to Speak Poetry, in 
the December Aé/antic, is a reminder of a crying need. 
Some years ago we described in Porrry the Oxford poetry- 
recitation contests, sponsored annually by John Masefield 
and others, which valiantly endeavor to restore poetry to 
its natural habitat, the human voice, and thereby to train 
the human voice in the utterance of poetry. Mr. Nevin- 
son, after a somewhat hushed and awesome introduction on 
the beauty of Oxford, the “fertility of genius” in Mr. 
Masefield, and the magnificence of the English contribution 
to the art of poetry, proceeds to an interesting description 
of last summer’s contest, the fifth annual effort of the 
Oxford Recitations to separate poetry from the printed 
page, and “restore the beauty of the sound by means of 
exquisite utterance.” 

The procedure which he describes seems academically 
guarded; about half the judges were professors, and the 
poems read by the three hundred contestants for prizes 
were chosen not only from Milton, Wordsworth and Shel- 
ley, but also from Chaucer—seemingly a mistake, since 
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the reading of fourteenth-century English involves points 
of diction, pronunciation, etc., not at all germane to 
modern art. However, some of the contestants surprised 
both judges and audiences by quality of voice, observance 
of rhythm, and sensitive emotional response to the poet’s 
meaning; and their triumph—the delight of their audiences 
—convinced everybody of the loss which modern society 
suffers in its persistent neglect of the high art of poetic 
utterance. 

In recommending such a revival for this country, one is 
obliged to confess our inferiority to the British in quality 
of the natural voice, and still more in the training it re- 
ceives in proper production and range of tone, in diction, 
in response to emotion, etc., etc. It is a lamentable fact 
that in most of our schools and colleges the voice gets al- 
most no training at all; and when there is an exception, 
the training is often bad, the old-fashioned elocutionary 
methods being still too much in vogue. When one thinks 
of the pleasure to be derived from a beautiful speaking 
voice, this general American neglect of it seems not only 
inexcusable but inexplicable. 

Still, the only way to change this condition is to begin. 
We inave said many times in these pages that there should 
be more reading-aloud of poetry; that groups who write it 
or love it should try each other out, encouraging and de 
veloping such talent for poetic utterance as they discover. 
If they can engage expert instruction, all the better; 
provided the teachers understand voice-training, and read 
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verse simply and rhythmically, without elocutionary 
tricks or melodramatic exaggerations. To such groups we 
cannot do better than quote the notes written by Mr. 
Masefield as a guide to both judges and contestants. 
He says: 


The speech lesired by each judge is spec ch so beautiful as sound, so 
exquisite < 






ion of the poet’s meaning, that the illumination of the 
poet may kindle the hearers. 


The first requisite is that the speaker should sink himself or herself in 





the poem, not remain outside it and deliver it as something to be ex- 


} } 7 ] 
plained or embDell shed. 





Then it is essential to give full value to the 
music of the poem simply as sound; and in the voice production a certain 
volume of sound is necessary, if there is to be adequate expression. If 
the speaker gives the rhythmical movement with a feeling for its beauty, 
ignificance will usu: r 





The commone of meagrene (of voice, rhythm, 
emotion); literaln g f and color; and attempting to 
J nae , F 2 
be dramatic where there is no drama. 


We italicize the last excellent paragraph to give it 

special emphasis. And it may be remarked in passing that 
the author of the above notes is superlatively gifted in the 
utterance of poetry. His deep rich voice one can never 
forget; a friend said once, ““Masefield’s voice has in it all 


the sorrows of the world.” 

Mr. Nevinson tells us that the 1927 contestants all came 
from the “middle classes”, the winner of the first prize for 
men being “‘a shop-keeping chemist who was with difficulty 

| persuaded to ¢ nter”’; and for women a teacher of voice pro- 

duction who “became literally inspired, . . . standing 


perfectly still while the very soul of poetry issued from her 


| ° an as = - y 
lips.” Two unlikely candidates for Oxford honors! 
; 
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The most memorable offering of a great lyric in my ex- 
perience, to me more memorable than any violin solo by a 
master, was the reading of Keats’ Nightingale by a certain 
history professor of the University of Chicago, a professor 
so modest that he hides this beautiful talent under a 
bushel, and will not let me even mention his name! 

Let me heave a parting shot at the flat-footed reader who 
makes prose of poetry, who shatters the line into smith- 
ereens and claws up the rhythm in a determined search for 
what he calls “the thought”. To him no mercy—let him 
die at sunrise! And there have been many of him on the 
stage—which may be the reason why the stage has 
abandoned poetic drama. H. M. 





REVIEWS 
JEFFERS DENIES US TWICE 


The Women at Point Sur, by Robinson Jeffers. Boni & 

Liveright. 

The most splendid poetry of my time. Nothing written 
by this generation can begin to come up with it. Every 
page—every line, even—is a triumph. I can not praise it 
more than it deserves. And yet—the poem itself is dead, 
as lifeless as a page of Euclid. 

It moves to an end too determinedly, hammering with 
feverish energy to drive home to the hilt a truth which was 
clearly predicated in the first five pages. In that respect, 
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it behaves too much like life, which sometimes over- 

whelms us with signs, evidences and iterations of a truth 

that we were entirely ready to agree with in the first place. 

To create a poem, then, it is necessary to do more than 

write great poetry; and more than that Jeffers has not 
one. 

The Rev. Dr. Barclay, the chief figure of the book, has 
outgrown his profession. He confesses that he has been 
feeding his congregation upon false doctrine; this confes- 
sion, and a life ensuing of honest doubt and ignorance, 
would be atonement sufficient for most men to undertake, 
but not for Dr. Barclay. He has worn authority too long 
to feel content without it. He gives up imparting false 
loctrine, only in the ambition of finding the true. He 

termines to find out the very God in all His secret ways, 
and considers that he has vacated his authority only until 
such time as he can claim it by a tenure that will satisfy his 

yn conscience. 

Che thesis of the book is that no man can find out the 
very God. No man is strong enough to endure such 
knowledge. Sanity will give way first. It does give way, 
and Dr. Barclay plunges to destruction. 

The proof is weakened by the reader’s perception that 
Dr. Barclay is, even at the beginning of the book, a feeble 
egotistical man with bad nerves. The daring of his 
thought is not courage but desperation, the desperation of 
a self-distrusting egotism; his destruction is inherent, not 
in the poem, but in the character that the man had before 
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the poem found him. He is the dupe of even his own 
learning. Clutching at the profound and terrible under- 
theme of the Oedipus legend—that he who violates the 
laws of Nature may fathom her secrets—he commits rape 
upon his daughter, has not got the strength for self-escape 
or self-annihilation, and dies raving and insane in the 
mountains; the victim, actually, so far as I am able to 
judge, of a bad conscience. 

But so is everybody else in the poem. There are two 
women, perverts to Lesbianism, one of whom succeeds in 
nagging the other into insanity, child-murder and at- 
tempted suicide. The outrage of being violated leads Dr. 
Barclay’s daughter into a delirium of hallucinations and to 
suicide. They have all followed the Oedipean formula; 
they have all traversed, in one way or another, the laws of 
Nature, and taken the first step toward a new knowledge, a 
new law, a new God. But consciousness of having trans- 
gressed prevents them from getting any nearer. The con 
sciousness of guilt blinds them to the new perception of 
truth, and none of them is strong enough—or sensible 
enough, for that matter—to get rid of it. 

“The new wine,” the poet warns us,“ was too strong...” 
Surely it needed no very hard vintage to destroy these 
neurotic, hysterical, egomaniacal creatures, cruelly over- 
sexed or overstaled, incapable of even the show of pity or 
sympathy for anybody but themselves. It may take a 
tougher breed than humanity makes nowadays to follow 
Oedipus, but certainly humanity breeds tougher than 
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these, whose weakness must have marked them for de- 
struction long before the beginning of the poem. 

I wish that Jeffers had made his poem begin at the be- 
ginning of their puniness and unfitness to live in the world. 
Probably he could not. Every writer must begin a story 
at the place which suits him best; and this, his beginning, 
would not have been mine. Stories have actually neither 
beginning nor end. Every story is like a river; it began 
flowing with the beginning of the world, and it will not 
cease till the world comes to an end. I don’t doubt in the 
least that the story of Oedipus is still going on, somewhere, 
at this very moment. 

Jeffers chose to enter this river in this place, and I wish 
he had explored a little distance upstream. 


I have done the story an injustice in telling it. In this 
poetry it seems inevitable, sombre, swift, menacing. Make 
no mistake about the poetry; these years have never seen 
better than this, with its depth and beauty and barbaric 
splendor. There are no prose passages, there is no flagging, 
no marking time. Every page—every line of every page— 
is a triumph. 

The April-eyed, the daughter 

And the honey of God, 

Walks like a maiden between the hills and high waters. 
She lays her hand passing on the high rock at Point Sur, 
The petals of her fingers 

Curve on the black rock’s head, the light-house with lilies 
Covered, the lightkeepers made drunken like bees 

With her hand’s fragrance. . . . 
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I might have opened the book anywhere, it would be 

equally beautiful. Every page transfixes the splendor of 

its incident, and the amazement and terror. Nothing is 

left half-fused after this lightning, nothing is incom- 

pletely grasped, nothing fumbled over. This is poetry as we 

dream of poetry, the beat and strain of life, the dazzle of 

inhuman light and the blindness of inhuman darkness. I 

think of the choruses of Euripides when I read these lines: 

I say that if the mind centers on humanity 

And is not dulled, but remains powerful enough to feel its own and the 
others, the mind wil! go mad. 

It is needful to remember the stone and the ocean, without the hills over 
the house no endurance, 

Without the domed hills and the night. Not for quietness, not peace; 

They are moved in their times. Not for repose; they are more strained 
than the mind of a man; tortured and twisted 

Layer under layer like tetanus, like the muscles of a mountain bear that 
has gorged the strychnine 

With the meat bait; but under their dead agonies, under the nightmare 
pressure, the living mountain 

Dreams exaltation. . . . 


If this be any less perfect than the choral poetry of 
Euripides, I can not see how. I think that it is as perfect, 
as amply weighted, as moving and as majestic. What it 
lacks, and what, more noticeably, the poem and the poet 
himself lack, is Euripides’ humanity, his fierce tenderness, 
his pity and concern for suffering, for helplessness; and his 
implacable hatred of crueity and indifference and injustice, 
which make the bitterest and most strident of his plays a 
human passion of accusation against wrong. I can not 
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feel any human passion back of this book’s conception. It 
is a design working out atruth. The details, shocking and 
hideous and shameful as they appear in the poem, seem to 
have no purpose except to furnish verisimilitude. They 
are brutal enough. One must go back to Dante’s Ugolino 
for their equal in lust, for details of hideous and abnormal 
brutality. But Dante’s scene rages with pain over the 
wilful deformity of his own kind; and Dante could pass 
from this vengeful cruelty to the deepest and simplest pity 

saying to Brunetto Latini in the circle of the perverts, 
“non dispetto, ma doglia.”’ Not scorn, but sorrow. 

Of this, The Women at Point Sur has nothing. I can see, 
in its creation, nothing generous, no greatness of sympathy 
or indignation, only the will to accomplish a design of ac- 
cumulated and desperate emotions. It appears to me, in 
looking back, that Jeffers has given his account of human 
terror and jealousy and selfishness, vice and foulness and 
weakness, as having wished to divorce his mind from these 
and all things human, and see them only as incidents in the 
procession of planets, no more to be ignored than they, and 
no more to be pitied. But they are more to be pitied. The 
poet is not as the planets are, but human; and to forget 
that is to be a renegade. 

The great poem will be an act of love, neither ignoring 
nor despising our frailties, but pitying us and them. 


We need it. H. L. Davis 
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POEMS STATELY AND GRAVE 
The Bright Doom, by John Hall Wheelock. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

At its best the poetry of John Hall Wheelock has been 
notable for a gravity in feeling and reflection which has 
given it, at times, a sober romantic beauty quite its own in 
character. Never adventuring very far into the sphere of 
creative experience or imaginative discovery and always 
essentially homely in spirit, his poems have been obliged to 
make their mark not by a skilful originality of phrase or 
the introduction of unusual devices but by describing 
again those emotions which tradition in verse has almost 
exhausted through overuse or through motives not always 
true andclear. In his earlier books Mr. Wheelock brought 
enough exuberance and fervor to his task to be able, espe- 
cially in certain memorable works such as Sunday Evening 
in the Common and Nirvana, to present an exquisite beauty 
and a profound serenity. 

But in the insistently traditional viewpoint there is al 
ways a danger. It may not of itself be wrong or uncertain, 
but the poet whose vein of insight and curiosity does not 
run very deep may be misled into digging into a rich soil 
without unearthing much that is worth the trouble, either 
because we already know it well or because, having disin- 
terred it, we have found nothing worth saving from the 
oblivion of a timely reburial. The difficulty with The 
Bright Doom is that it adds nothing to our knowledge of 
poetry. Certainly each new volume is not expected to 
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achieve this difficult task. Yet every new book of poems, 
however unpretending its claims or venerable its themes, 
does have the obligation of stirring its reader to new in- 
sight and surprise, to a fresh amazement before the in- 
exhaustible revelation for which true poetry stands. Such 
an effect Mr. Wheelock’s new book does not achieve. 

The experiences here presented frame the judgment of a 
poet who is well aware that his outlook on life is rounding 
and mellowing into the acceptances and compromises of 
maturity. Repeatedly the lines insist on the end of 
ecstasy, the epilogue to passion: “At night in the old house 
of life I lie alone”’; “Upon my breast Once, in a lonely hour, 
your head was laid’; and 

Oh, that I might be again 

In the leafy solitudes 

Where the ancient beauty broods 
And the heart is healed of pain! 

The titles further indicate the motivation of the entire 
collection: The Heart Grows Old, Sundown, This Quiet 
Dust, Loneliness without End, Truce, Affirmation. The 
“dying fail” of resignation echoes gently through every 
verse. We are obliged to admit a distinct lowering of 
enthusiasm before we are willing to be convinced of the 
poet’s loneliness, his desolation, his riper wisdom, and his 
faith. These four themes confront us on nearly every 
page. They are not themes that admit too much sponta- 
neity of address or liveliness of appeal. Unless religious 
experience is, at least in part, realized as mystic ecstasy it 
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will produce poems like The Holy Earth, Noon: Amagansett 
Beach, and Golgotha. There is in them a stately beauty, an 
occasional deep sonority, a sense of calm elevation. But 
the rapture and vision they strive for is missed, and to this 
shortcoming the commonplaceness of imagery and state 
ment testifies. The love poems never quite convince for 
much the same reason, while the larger wisdom of man, de- 
scribed against the old beauties of fellowship in firma 
tion, is unscored by memorable thought or phrase. The 
brief poem, Unrest, shows concisely the extent to which the 
poems generally fall short: 

There are three tremblings sweet to think upon: 

The trembling of a poplar-leaf in the wind, 

The trembling of a woman in the moment of love, 

And the trembling of the stars. . . . 

Yet in Mr. Wheelock’s verse as a whole there is some 
thing that makes us regret this lack of authentic enchant 
ment in his new book. Abstaining from experiment is his 
privilege, probably his advantage. A more adventurous 
spirit is certainly needed in his work, yet he is one of the 
few present-day poets who succeed in writing gravely and 
quietly. The grandiose, the ingenious, the clever, and the 
exciting elements of the art are not for him. With a firm 
lonely sobriety he now addresses a life sombrely shaded. 
That he does not extract from it the finer experiences he 
showed us before with his old richness of language, we regret. 
But in his ripe unbaffled sincerity there is still a true, if 
uneventful, meditative beauty. Morton Dauwen Zabel 
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A CHILD COMES AND GOES 


Little Henrietta, by Lizette Woodworth Reese. George H. 

Doran Co. 

Here is a simple tale as delicate as the flowering thorn 
and the apricot bloom which Miss Reese is so fond of 
describing. A child is born at the cost of her mother’s life. 
This child endears herself to all about her—and then dies 
when she is four years old, leaving an agony of grief behind 
her. Even this slight outline of the poem does not begin 
to suggest its slightness and simplicity. The child hardly 
appears at all. She is seen rather through the eyes of 
other people than directly. Her very name is not men- 
tioned except in the title. She comes and goes like the 
“bloom shaken off the apricot” and leaves her toy dog, 
Blimbo, behind her. The poem ends with the philosophi- 
cal consolation that the bereaved find in life. 

The emotion which Miss Reese can arouse from the 
homely beauties of life was never before so poignant as in 
this poem. The spring bloom, beetles in the grass, the 
child’s toy dog, are the images by which she points her 
moral and adorns her tale. A wise psychological under- 
standing is embedded in the following stanza: 

Then came the rector through the September gusts, 
A gray, pinched man. He held a picture out. 

“This is my son, my son dead twenty years.” 

The tense voice cracked. ‘‘My son, my son,” he said. 
All of a sudden our new grief was his old, 

His old grief was our new, 

And we were kin-fast by the bond of death. 
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Home through the swaying golden trees he went; 

And all the rest of that strange day we felt 

A little warmed, a little comforted. 
The wonder, the pain, the beauty of death and sorrow are 
induced by the simplest incidents. And the hopeful 
philosophical note at the end of the poem is like a lifting 
wing. Memorably it is summed up in these lines: 

What Love had taken, that would Love return; 

Dreams to the dreamer; singer to his songs; 

Lover to lover; mother to her son: 

No wall to bar, no sea to separate. 
And the reader is reminded of the close of Miss Reese’s out- 
standing sonnet: 

How each hath back what once he stayed to weep: 

Homer his sight, David his little lad. 

It is a lovely comforting idea that she expresses with so 
much gossamer beauty. There would be even more com- 
fort in it if Miss Reese could back her faith by some solid 
theory. As it is, many people will find her solace beautiful 
but unreal, and will find greater solace in the starkness of 
doubt or despair. Too many of us never expect to see 
little Henrietta again. Marie Luhrs 


MR. CULLEN'S SECOND BOOK 
Copper Sun, by Countee Cullen. Harper & Bros. 
Countee Cullen’s second book has evidently suffered 
somewhat from the effort to pad the pages with poems 
written during his formative period. If the book’s reputa- 
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tion were to stand on the quality of the more important 
poems about which it has been built, then it would take its 
place as a more mature volume than Co/or. Unfortunately 
readers and critics are apt to judge by the worst as well as 
by the best, and the average falls slightly below that of the 
first volume. The poems which mark the height of the 
author’s achievement are Threnody for a Brown Girl, which 
won the John Reed Memorial Prize in 1925, From the 
Dark Tower, The Spark, The Wind Bloweth Where It 
Listeth, and a few other memorable lyrics of less length. 
The Threnody includes a stanza not in Porrry’s original 
version, one which mars the dignity of the elegy with the 
intrusion of race feeling: 

Plain to her why fevered blisters 

Made her dark hands run, 

While her favored fairer sisters 

Neither wrought nor spun. 


It is difficult to be wholly fair in judging the poems of 


colored poets. The delight one feels in a poet is naturally 
intensified in inverse ratio with the advantages the poet 
has received, but in the case of Mr. Cullen this ought not 
to apply. His intellectual background is that of a person 
of culture, of a Phi Beta Kappa, a Harvard student, reared 
in a metropolis and endowed with natural intellectual 
power. In his poetry the African tradition is negligible, 
and only the bitterness of his rebellion against biological 
injustice would betray his origin. Quite aside from any 
critical prejudice in his favor, there are poems in this 
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volume which express great breadth of vision, and others 
which have a tenacious hold upon concrete and earthy 
beauty. For instance, the second part of Variations on a 
Theme: 


All through an empty place I go 
And find her not in any room; 
The candles and the lamps I light 
Go down before a wind of gloom. 


Thick-spraddled lies the dust about— 
A fit, sad place to write her name, 
Or draw her face the way she looked 
That legendary night she came. 


The old house crumbles bit by bit; 
Each day I hear the ominous thud 
That says another rent is there 

For winds to pierce and storms to flood. 


My orchards groan and sag with fruit 
Where Indian-wise the bees go round. 
I let it rot upon the bough, 

I eat what falls upon the ground. 


For these, and for many other lines in Copper Sun no 
sympathy is asked or needed. They will stand very well 
upon their own merits. F. N.N. 


AGAIN THE INDIANS 


God’s Drum, by Hartley Alexander. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Professor Alexander possesses at least three of the 
qualities which are important in interpreting a race as 
foreign to us as the American Indians. He knows philos- 
ophy and the origins of myth. Specifically, he is 
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thoroughly familiar with Indian folk-lore, and is the 
author of a distinguished study of this subject. Finally, he 
is in sympathy with people. He manifestly wants to 
liberate the human spirit. In short, he represents the 
humanities in the broadest sense—that ideal for which 
universities have striven but which today they typify all 
too little. 

Knowing the man’s character and point of view, I have 
approached each of his books of poetry with a certain 
favorable prepossession, with a desire to find satisfying 
beauty. Always I have been somewhat disappointed. 
Taking up the latest of his volumes, God’s Drum, which is 
based on Pueblo-Indian themes, I find my hopes again 
illusory. 

I am glad to have the book in my hands. For one thing, 
it is a beautiful specimen of bookmaking. The illustra- 
tions, by Anders John Haugseth, not only constitute in- 
trinsic art but are true to Indian symbolism. I have 
learned from the poemsa number of interesting and pleasant 
things about Indian lore, and my memory has been re- 
freshed as to a number of others. There is nothing 
aprocryphal about the basis of Dr. Alexander’s work. He 
knows what he is talking about—which is more than can 
be said of everyone who writes about the Indians. Further, 
he is always dignified, never flippant, sensational, or con- 
descending. 

As poetry, however, his work typifies the humanities not 
chiefly in the broad sense in which he personally represents 
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them but in that narrow sense which has made “academic” 
a term of reproach. There is Latinization: 
This day shall be fulfilled with accomplishment. 
Proudly they descant their songs. 
Again and again appears the obviously derivative. An 
Elizabethan might have written: 
Is her beauty but for a season, like that of the rose? 


And, if I ran across it unidentified, I should certainly 
attribute this sentence to Sherwood Anderson: 


We are dancing because we do not know what to do about our lives. 


What do these observations mean? Simply that the poet 
is not solely concerned with his subject matter and the 
emotions that it arouses; that his attention is to a con- 
siderable extent directed to the consciously “literary.” 
This tendency, unfortunate at all times, is particularly 
marring to an interpretation of a foreign race. 

Not all of God’s Drum is subject to this criticism. There 
are some fine authentic passages, such as this one, from 
The Blizzard: 

All my animals drift mourning, mourning. .. . 
Only the gaunt Gray Wolf is laughing. 


Tomorrow three suns will rise, side by side; 

All the earth will be covered with dazzling snow 
Cold, cold, and very quiet .. . 

The animals will lie buried in snow 

Cold, and very quiet... . 

But the gaunt Gray Wolf will break a new trail, 
Running, with three shadows, blue upon the snow. 
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If, however, one will take Dr. Alexander’s book and com- 
pare its rhythms, say, with those of Alice Corbin or Lew 
Sarett, its emotional atmosphere with that realized by D. 
H. Lawrence in such a work as The Woman Who Rode 
Away, one will find a vital difference. The reader of God’s 
Drum may learn much about Indians and Indian customs 
and beliefs, but he may still be far away from the Indian 
spirit. Dr. Alexander informs; he largely fails to interpret. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 
THE VINAL BOOKS 

The urge for print is no doubt very natural—frail 
humanity rebels in its deepest heart against disappearing 
and leaving no record. Therefore we receive from Harold 
Vinal, Inc., twenty books of verse when barely a fourth of 
them—aiid one of these by Mr. Vinal himself—deserves a 
word from any reviewer. (Itis only fair tosay that Mr. Vinal 
is no longer with this firm which still bears his name.) 

It seems pathetic—the extent and the expense of this 
self-deception. We do not now inquire about the financ- 
ing of these books; the authors may pay for them or get 
their friends to subscribe —we only know that no publisher 
could accept such risks on a purely business basis. Yet 
here they come, each with a most tasteful make-up, each 
jacketed with a blurb worthy of a masterpiece. 


These books are of various types. One favorite is the 


uplift kind—for example this quatrain, which begins and 
ends a six-quatrain poem: 
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There is a smile for every tear, 
A song of joy for every grief, 

A courage strong for every fear, 
A faith divine for unbelief. 


Then we have poems of passion: 


Lure me with your singing 
Into the depth of your stormy love. 
Sink me therein—with an elemental passion. 


But love’s path is not always smooth: 


Oh to be free, free, free! 

Free to fly from the world with thee, 

Free when I tire of thee to turn 

To another to soothe the thoughts that burn! 
Oh to be free! 


A step beyond this is the impassioned narrative. Here 
is one stanza from a thirty-page pvem: 


I told her half my story, and her arms 

Fell from my neck with horror at the shame 
The story of that treacherous, faithless man 

Who claimed me, yet had never given me name. 
I felt her arms fall from me, and I cried, 

“O Mary, sister, is the child to blame?” 


Nature has her worshippers: 


Hear it roar! 
Thou tempest, swooping down from unseen heights, 
Rockbound and sullen, 
Blow thou no stinging breath into these woods; 
Take thou upon thy mighty wings 
To yonder town of distant lights 
The God of whom this mountain sings! 


Or this from an admirer of trees: 
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I count among my truest friends 
The lovely trees I know. 
They never fail me, never change, 
However much they grow. 
We have gracefully tripping light verse: 
When mother goes to walk 
She’s mostly sure to talk 


To folks she doesn’t know— 
I hate it so! 

There are fanciful poems, philosophic, religious, which 
might be quoted if we had space. Here is a modernist who 
offers a combination of various emotions in verse ex- 
tremely free and partly italicized: 

Buckets 

Full of garbage— 
Left-overs, rinds, 

Wasted hunks of color! 
Life is such a heap of hours- 
Wasted hours— 

Without you. 

And lastly we have proof that there are 100%-Americans 

among the poets: 
Take courage! look upon her kindly! 
This nation will not fall like Rome. 
America is groping blindly 
Until she finds Eternal Home. 





One wonders what is the ultimate destination of these 
little sheafs of verse, so prettily printed and bound. 
Doubtless their authors enjoy them, and maybe some of 


H. M. 


their friends. 
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A LIFE OF FROST 


Robert Frost: A Study in Sensibility and Good Sense, by 

Gorham B. Munson. Geo. H. Doran Co. 

When the publishers asked Mr. Frost whom he wanted 
as biographer, he named Mr. Munson on the strength of 
one or two critical paragraphs the latter had written two 
years before. The result is a brief intelligent biography 
of the work-toughened farmer, the excellent teacher, and 
the poet, and an analysis of Frost’s characteristic style and 
methods which has the accuracy of swift well-aimed strokes 
—hewing away the unessential. Frost’s endeavor, we are 
told, is to use material “common to experience but un- 
common to writing,” to suggest tones of voice, to rhyme 
sentences and phrases, not just words, to restrict his 
vocabulary until it has a personal flavor, to be true to his 
observation, which means concreteness, and to his expe- 
rience, which happens to have been mediatory, that of a 
man who has had to make terms with practical life. 
Munson characterizes him as a classicist; Sandburg, Lind- 
say and Masters as romanticists. Margery Mansfield 


NEWS NOTES 


The award of The Dia?’s annual purse of $2,000 to Ezra Pound greatly 
interests the editorial staff of Poerry, with which, during our crucial and 
very experimental first five years, Mr. Pound was so closely connected. 
The Dial, in announcing the award to this distinguished poet, calls atten- 
tion, very justly, to “another service to letters” — his “encouragement 
of new writers”; mentioning with special praise his foreign-editorship of 
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The Little Review. We may be permitted to remind The Dial that Mr. 
Pound’s introduction to his fellow-countrymen was through Poetry, of 
which he was foreign representative from its first number, October, 1912 

some three or four years before The Little Review began, and eight or ten 
before this poet became a member of its staff. Also Porrry in a measure 
antedated The Dial’s award, for in November, 1913, Mr. Pound was the 
recipient of the first prize we ever gave. 





The story may bear repeating: Mr. Yeats, to whom the $250 had been 
awarded, returned $200 of it with the gracious suggestion that the prize 
should go to a younger man, and that “the metrical experiments which 
Mr. Pound has made for Poerry show a vigorous imaginative mind . . 
and a creative personality.” At this suggestion the editors, realizing 
that Mr. Pound, being a member of the staff and of the jury of award, 
was hors concours as a direct recipient of a prize, turned over to him the 
$200 as a tribute to the beauty of his art and the value of his unsalaried 
services. 

In response to The Dial’s offer of its Award for 1927, Mr. Pound, with 
rare and conscientious exactness, specifies: 

‘It is impossible for me to accept an award except on Cantos or on my 
verse as a whole. . . . It would be stupid to make the award on prose- 
basis, as my prose is mostly stop-gap—attempts to deal with transient 
states of murky imbecility or ignorance.” 

In his opportune article on the question of prizes in our December issue, 
Mr. Pound raised the question: ‘‘Can lucre be of use in the arts, and in 
particular in our own?” We hope that The Dia/ award will prove an 
affirmative answer to his query. And in that hope the editor and her 
associates offer to the prizewinner their very cordial congratulations. 

The Step Ladder, the Bookfellows’ organ, announces the first award of 
the George Sterling Memorial Prize of $100, for the best poem printed 
in its pages during 1927. The winning poem is Nantucket Whalers, by 
Daniel Henderson. The Grand Canyon, by Glenn Ward Dresbach, 
takes second honors, 

Marion Strobel (Mrs. James H. Mitchell), of Chicago, is the author of 
Once in a Blue Moon (Harcourt, Brace and Co.). For five years, 1920- 
1925, she was associate editor of Porerry. The Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
will soon publish her second book of verse. 
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Miss Elsa Gidlow, formerly on the staff of Pearson’s Magazine, is now 
a resident of San Francisco. 

The other contributors to this number are new to our readers: 

Borghild Lee (Mrs. William C. Lee), of Portland, Oregon, is one of the 
interesting group of young poets associated in that city. She was born in 
Oslo, Norway, and came to America at the age of nineteen. 

Mr. L. A. G. Strong, of Oxford, England, has books of verse to his 
credit, and he has edited, for several years, the Best Poems of the Year 
anthologies, published in America by Small, Maynard & Co, 

Mr. Louis Ginsberg, a high-school teacher of English in Paterson, 
N. J., is the author of The Attic of the Past (Small, Maynard & Co.). 

Miss Marion Francis Brown, who is in the advertising business in 
Boston, is the author of Sheafs for a Sickle (The Bookfellows). 

Miss Audrey Wurdemann, of Seattle, is a very young poet whose book, 
The House of Silk (Harold Vinal), was reviewed in our last issue. 

Mr. John Hyde Preston lives at present in Stamford, Connecticut; Miss 
Ruth Evelyn Henderson in Washington, D. C.; and Miss Mary Russell in 
New York City. Mr. Edwin Lewis Peterson is a member of the faculty of 
the University of Pittsburgh, and the small-bore rifle champion of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Tom Freeman is a graduate member of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Poetry Club, and of late a member of the university’s 
English faculty. Miss Pauline Leader lives in New York City. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Collected Poems of Fosephine Preston Peabody. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Five Groups of Verse, by Charles Reznikoff. Priv. ptd., New York. 
Brush Strokes on the Fan of a Courtesan, by Dorothy Graham and James 

W. Bennett. Harold Vinal. 

Riders in the Sun, by C. T. Davis. Harold Vinal. 
Glamourie and Whimsy, by Clarence Watt Heazlitt. Harold Vinal. 
A White Sail Set, by Virginia Lyne Tunstall. Harold Vinal. 
Vibrations, by Frances Carruth Prindle. Harold Vinal. 
Hale’s Pond, by James Whaler. Harold Vinal. 

ANTHOLOGIES: 
The Book of Poetry. Comp. by Edwin Markham. Wm. H. Wise & Co. 
The Bronze Treasury, edited by Harry Kemp. Macaulay Co. 
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